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manner — ' Mob-led is good ' — it amuses me 
still to think how they clapped and grunted. 
Little did I imagine that I should live to see 
this miserable piece of buffoonery trotted out 
in the garb of sober criticism." 

' St. Swithin' on page 342 of the same series 
recalls the Warwickshire use noted in Brand, 
and adds a reference to Longstaffe, who in his 
History of Darlington, page 14, gives a long 
list of aliases borne by the ignis fatuus. 

"The Warwickshire poet may have applied 
the word to Hecuba because she ran wildly 
about, tnab-led, or mob-led, as it were, by the 
dreadful fascination of the flames." 

Mob-led finds no favor with conservative 
editors. Mobled is clearly defined in the Ox- 
ford Shakespeare as ' having the head bound 
up.' Still the use noted in Brand and in Long- 
staffe should be given in an examination of 
the text. To these examples I add another 
from Allies's Antiquities and Folk Lore of 
Worcestershire (1856) : 

" 'Oh then I see Queen Mab, etc.' 

So said the immortal bard, and I was curious 
to ascertain whether her majesty had honoured 
the fair Midlands with her presence. That 
she had done so will appear as follows : There 
is a piece of ground near the village of Upton 
Snodsbury, in Worcestershire, called Mob's 
Close, or Mop's Close; and an orchard at 
Hale's End, near Herold's Copse, in Cradley, 
in Herefordshire, adjoining the western side 
of Old Storage, in Worcestershire, called 
Mabbled Pleck.i meaning Mab led Pleck, or 
a plat where one was liable to be mab-led." 

After giving the reference to Brand, Allies 
continues : 

"The place in Cradley was in early times 
called Little Pleck, afterwards Mablee Pleck, 
and subsequently Mabbled Pleck, as appears 
by the title deeds of Richard Yapp, Sen. Esq., 
the owner of the estate" (p. 437). 

Such a use might be explained, perhaps, as 
a popular extension of Queen Mab's powers ; 
or again, as it was pronounced mob, as per- 
haps connected with some French form in 
mob (mobilis): but why, if the latter sup- 
position, should the word have been written 
mab? 

W. P. Reeves. 
Kenyan Colltge. 

1 A country term for a small piece of ground. 



GOLDSMITH AND THE NOTIONS 
Grille AND Wandrer IN WERTHERS 
LEIDEN. 
It is the aim of the following discussion to 
throw light on the signification of these words 
in Goethe's novel, and to show that the two 
are causally related. The final determination 
of their meaning would, of course, require, 
according to a well-known canon of exegesis, 1 
an exhaustive investigation of the literature at 
and preceding the period when Werther was 
written. This is not the scope of the present 
essay, which, limiting itself to an examination 
of Goldsmith's writings and those of Goethe 
in the Werther period, endeavors to prove 
that, whatever might be the result of a more 
comprehensive research, Goldsmith must be 
taken into account ; and that German scholars, 
and those very eminent ones, have in the 
present instance failed to do so. In my argu- 
ment, appeal is also made to the external evi- 
dence of Goethe's autobiography ; for, though 
composed much later and containing Dichtung 
as well as Wahrheit, it was confessedly written 
to aid in the interpretation of the author's 
works, and is in the case before us strongly 
supported by the internal testimony of the 
writings in question. The familiar accounts of 
Goethe's relations to Herder and Goldsmith, 
found in DW.» and in the histories of German 
literature, it is hardly necessary here to reit- 
erate. 

A remark made by Goethe in the autobi- 
ography forms my point of departure. To 

x Alles was noch einer ntCheren Bestimmung bedarf In elner 

gegebcnen Rede, darf nur aus dem dem Ver&sser und seincm 

ursprUnglichen Publikum gemeinsamen Sprachgebiet be- 

stimmt werden.— Schleiermacher, Hermeneutik. 
3 The abbreviations here used are : 

DW Dichtung und Wahrheit. 

WA. i. (11., ill., Iv.) .... Goethes Werke, Weimarer Ausgabe, 
Abteilung i (a, 3, 4). The volume con- 
taining JVerther (i.,voY. io),is cited WA . 
without further specification. 

RRG Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe von 

Erich Schmidt. Jena, 1875. 

DjG. Derjunge Goethe von Michael Bernays. 

Leipzig, 1875. 

HA Goethes Werke, Hempelsche Ausgabe. 

AGF Aus Goethes FrOhziit von Wilhelm 

Scherer. Strassburg, 1879. 

Erl. Goethe's Leiden des jungen Werthers 

erlSutert von Heinrich DUntzer. Leip- 
zig, 1880. 
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describe Lenz' Sinnesart, which enabled him 
to imitate successfully the Ausschweifungen 
und Auswuchse of Shakespere's genius, the 
author of DW. could find no more suitable 
term than the English "whimsical." Had 
Goethe known a German word that expressed 
the trait he had observed in his young Strass- 
burg friend, he would have used it. We are 
justified, therefore, in appealing to an English 
dictionary, to determine the meaning of the 
English word. The corresponding noun, 
"whim," is defined by Webster as : "A sud- 
den turn or start of the mind ; a temporary 
eccentricity; a freak; a fancy; a capricious 
notion; a humor; a caprice." The adjective 
signifies : "Full of, or characterized by, whims ; 
actuated by a whim ; having peculiar notions ; 
queer; strange; freakish." "Fanciful, ca- 
pricious, eccentric, odd," are among its syno- 
nyms. 

In a letter to Johanna Fahlmer, written in 
March, 1773, Goethe wrote: 

"Griisse Sie also und schicke Worte und 
Wackefield und Was mehr ist — Worterbuch. 
Wo sie Bedeutung und Aussprache nach selbst 
beliebigem Gefallen forschen und finden kon- 
nen " (DjG., vol. i, p. 356). 

Were this dictionary, which was probably the 
one he had used himself, accessible, it would 
be interesting to note the German equivalents 
given in it of "whim " and "whimsical." In 
default of this, I have consulted Flugel. The 
nearest equivalent to "whim" seems to be 
Grille, which has likewise the connotation of 
mental irregularity, and may also be of a 
serious as well as of a ludicrous nature. At 
any rate, there is reason to believe that Goethe 
regarded this word as at least approximately 
conveying the same meaning. The corre- 
sponding adjective he employed in another 
characterization of the whimsical Lenz, who, 
he says, had made him the object "eineraben- 
teuerlichen und grillenhaften Verfolgung." 
As "whimsical" means "full of whims, " gril- 
lenhaft signifies "voller Raupen oder Grillen." 
Now, it is an interesting fact that Goldsmith, 
in his Vicar of Wakefield, which the young 
Goethe, as well as the old, read and greatly 
admired, makes use of the term " whimsical " 
to characterize his Sir William Thornhill (Mr. 
Burchell), whose part Goethe re-enacted in 
Sesenheim. Goldsmith writes : 



"I have heard Sir William Thornhill repre- 
sented as one of the most generous yet whimsi- 
cal men in the kingdom ; a man of consum- 
mate benevolence " (Chap. 3). 

One of Burchell's whims was his fancy for 
travelling on foot (wandern) alone and in dis- 
guise : 

"For this purpose, in his own whimsical man- 
ner, he travelled through Europe on foot, and 
now, though he has scarcely attained the age 
of thirty, his circumstances are more affluent 
than ever" (Chap. 3). 

With reference to Burchell's incognito excur- 
sions and his own similar adventure in Sesen- 
heim, Goethe remarks : 

" Es ist eine verzeihliche Grille bedeutender 
Menschen, gelegentlich einmal aussere Vor- 
ziige in's Verborgene zu stellen, utn den eigenen 
innern menschlichen Gehalt desto reiner wir- 

ken zu lassen ; " (DW., WA., i., vol. 27, 

p. 247). 

From a comparison of this passage with what 
has just been said of Lenz and Burchell, it 
may be inferred : first, that Goethe regarded 
the word Grille, in the case referred to at 
least, as an equivalent in meaning to the 
English " whim "; secondly, that, with respect 
to the Grille or "whim" of roving about in 
disguise, a "Geistes- und Gefuhlsverwand- 
schaft" existed between Burchell and his 
youthful understudy in Alsace. The infer- 
ence is corroborated by another statement of 
Goethe's in DW. (WA., i., vol. 28, p. 142): 

" Was mich betraf, so fuhr ich fort, die Dicht- 
kunst zum Ausdruck meiner Ge/uhle und 
Grillen zu benutzen. Kleine Gedichte, wie der 
Wanderer, fallen in diese Zeit; . . . ." 

Wandern belonged, then, to the Grillen that 
found expression in the works of Goethe 
during the Werther period. It will be remem- 
bered that Goethe's Wanderer shows unmis- 
takable traces of the influence of Goldsmith's 
Traveller. To this fact Scherer has already 
called attention. 

Eccentricity and the tendency to go to 
romantic extremes (romanHsche Ueberspan- 
nung), traits closely akin to whimsicality, the 
young Goethe had also in common with Gold- 
smith's Burchell. Of himself, as he returned 
home from Strassburg, he tells us: 

"Der Wanderer war nun endlich gesunder 
und froher nach Hause gelangt als das erste 
Mai, aber in seinem ganzen Wesen zeigte sich 
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dock etwas Ueberspanntes, welches nicht vollig 
auf geisiige Gesundheit deutete. Gleich zu 
Anfang brachte ich meine Mutter in den Fall, 
dass sie zwischen meines Vaters rechtlichem 
Ordnungsgeist und meiner vielfachen Excen- 
tricitat die Vorfalle in ein gewisses Mittel zu 
richten und zu schlichten beschaftigt sein 
tnusste " (DW., WA., i., vol. 28, p. 91). 

He then relates as an example of his eccen- 
tricity the incident of the harper boy. In like 
manner, eccentric virtues form part of Bur- 
chelPs •'whims": 

" At present his bounties are more rational 
and moderate than before; but still he pre- 
serves the character of a humorist, and finds 
most pleasure in eccentric virtues " (Chap. 3). 

With an extravagant generosity worthy of 
poor Noll himself, Burchell pays out all his 
ready cash to save an old sailor from jail, and 
is left in pecuniary embarrassment. His liber- 
ality he had carried to a still farther extreme 
in his youth : 

" he carried benevolence to an excess when 
young : for his passions were then strong, and 
as they were all on the side of virtue, they led 
to a romantic extreme " (Chap. 3). 

If we now turn to Werther, we shall find 
him marked by precisely the same traits as 
Burchell and, according to DW., as Goethe 
himself when he wrote his novel. Of Lotte's 
Leiblied Werther writes : " mich stellt es von 
aller Pein, Verwirrung und Grillen her, wenn 
sie nur die erste Note greift " (WA., p. 55). 
In the account of his dispute with Albert about 
suicide, we read : 

"Und bei diesem Anlass kam er [Albert] sehr 
tief in Text : ich horte endlich gar nicht weiter 
aui{\htt,verfielin Grillen, und mit einer auffah- 
renden Gebsrde druckte ich mir die Mundung 
der Pistole iiber's rechle Aug" an die Stirn" 
(WA., p. 65). 

The passage throws light on the psychology 
of Werther's self-destruction, and coincides 
exactly with the author's account of himself 
in DW. in connecting the hero's whimsical dis- 
position with his suicidal tendencies. 3 Again, 
Werther, in the same letter, inveighs against 
the "vernunftigen Leute," acknowledging that 
he had been drunk more than once, and that 

3 According to DW., the thought of suicide was a Grill* 
of Goethe's in the Werther years : 

" Durch diese Ueberzeugung rettete ich mich nicht sowohl 
von dera Vorsatz als von der Grille dee Selieimordes.'wttche 
slch in jenen herrlichen Friedenszeiten bei einer mUssigen 
Jugend eingeschlichen hatte " ( WA., i„ vol. aS, p. 220). 



his passions bordered on insanity ; but all men 
that had accomplished anything extraordinary 
had been regarded as drunken and insane. 
" Das sind wieder von deinen Grillen," Albert 
replies, "du uberspannst alles." Further- 
more, Burchell's eccentric virtues and the 
romantic extremes to which he carried his 
generosity in his youth, find a parallel in 
Werther's uberspannten Ideen and jugend- 
lichem guten Muth. Upon the censure received 
from the minister, he makes the following 
comment : 

"Wie er meine allzugrosse Empfindlichkeit 
zurechtweiset, wie er meine uberspannten 
Ideen von Wirksamkeit, von Einfiuss auf 
andere, von Durchdringen in Geschaften als 
jugendlichen guten Muth zwar ehrt. . ." (WA., 
P- 99)- 

Once more, like George in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, he takes it into his head to go into the 
army— another of his Grillen (WA., p. in). 
Finally, we read in his last letter to Charlotte: 

"Es ist beschlossen, Lotte, ich will sterben, 
und das schreibe ich dir ohne romantische 
Ueberspannung, gelassen, an dem Morgen 
des Tages, an dem ich dich zum letztenmal 
sehen werde " (WA., p. 159). 

Romantisch uberspannt he was for all that 
and this in the highest degree. 

To conclude: like Lenz, like the. youthful 
Goethe, like Goldsmith himself as well as his 
Burchell, whimsicality was a characteristic 
trait of Werther ; and what proved the ruin of 
the weaker natures was happily overcome by 
the stronger ones. 

Human nature is at bottom the same the 
world over. "There is no fiercer hell," says 
Keats, "than the failure in a noble enterprise." 
And how often does the seething mind seek 
relief in a restless, errant activity ! Inordinate 
susceptibility coupled with a romantic and 
whimsical view of men and things, goaded on 
to despair by disappointed ambition or unre- 
quited love, finds a natural vent often in a 
roving existence, sometimes even in self-mur- 
der. There was, undoubtedly, a causal relation 
between Goldsmith's restless mind and his 
wandering life; and the same is true of his 
Traveller, his Philosophic Vagabond, George, 
and his Burchell. In his youth, it was true 
also of Goethe, who testifies to the affinity that 
at that time existed between himself and the 
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Irish poet's hero. In a passage of DW. (WA., 
i, vol. 27, p. 345), he designates Burchell den 
artnen kummerlichen Wanderer; and we know 
that, in the Darmstadt circle, he himself re- 
ceived the appellation der Wanderer. In his 
poem of this title, he gave, we have seen, 
expression to his Gefuhle und Grillen, as 
Goldsmith had done in his Traveller. Can it, 
now, be shown that his £>opfielgdng-er,Wtither, 
was also in a sense analogous to Goldsmith's 
a Wanderer as well as a Grillenf anger t 

The hero exclaims (WA., p. 112): "Ja wohl 
bin ich nur ein Wandrer, ein Waller auf der 
Erdel Seid ihr denn mehr?" These few 
words constitute the entire letter, which, ac- 
cording to Duntzer (Erl., p. 122), is an inter- 
polation of the Carlsbad revision. Its con- 
nection with the preceding and the following 
ones is not obvious, and so the interpretations 
are conflicting. Erich Schmidt (RRG., p. 221) 
is of opinion that Wandrer here stands fur 
Mensch, and is to be referred to Ossian, while 
Waller is a reminiscence of Klopstock. Dunt- 
zer (Erl., p. 122), affirming that Schmidt is in 
error, thinks of the familiar religious con- 
ception of, "die Wallfahrt auf Erden nach 
der bessern Heimat." I hope it will not be 
thought an unpardonable temerity if I venture 
to maintain that the explanations of both these 
eminent scholars are inadequate. Neither of 
them takes Goldsmith into account. 

Where is the explanation of Werther's mean- 
ing to be sought? Naturally, in the preceding 
context ; if not found there, then in what fol- 
lows. If the expression is still obscure, the 
next step will be to collate all the passages of 
the work in which the expression or its syno- 
nyms occurs, and to interpret the passage in 
question in the light of these. Still further 
help may be obtained from the other works of 
the author written in the same period, from 
explanatory hints given by him at that time or 
subsequently, and from the writings contain- 
ing analogous conceptions that he is known to 
have previously read. In the case before us, 
Duntzer concludes from the context that the 
letter is an " entbehrlicher Zusatz," consider- 
ing its relation to the contiguous letters one of 
"Abgerissenheit." He cites but one passage 
from Werther; and, to say nothing of Klop- 
stock, makes no account whatever of the pos- 



sible influence of Ossian or of Goldsmith. 
Schmidt quotes no parallel passage at all from 
the novel itself, simply referring to Ossian's 
frequent use of Wandrer fur Mensch, and 
making one quotation from Klopstock. 

Duntzer and Schmidt seem to me to be both 
partly correct ; in other words, to err by omis- 
sion rather than by commission. The reason 
of this is that the words ein Wandrer, ein 
Waller, in their application to Werther, have 
more senses than one ; and, if I may venture 
an opinion, were meant by Goethe himself to 
admit of more than one interpretation. So 
much at least can be gleaned from the con- 
text. In the immediately preceding letters, 
we find the discontented hero determined after 
unpleasant experiences to leave the town of 
I)., and to accept the invitation of the prince 
to spend the spring with him on the latter's es- 
tates. Beforehand, however, he makes a pil- 
grimage to his birthplace and revives the mem- 
ories of his happy childhood. Arrived at the 
prince's, he next conceives the whimsical idea 
of going into the army. Dissuaded from this, 
he is resolved in his dissatisfaction to remain 
only a few days longer and to resume his aim- 
less wanderings. Then comes the very brief 
epistle In which he styles himself " ein Wan- 
drer, ein Waller auf der Erde." This letter 
must be conceived to be the answer to one 
from his monitor upbraiding him with his un- 
settled, wandering life, and either employing 
or implying the words, which Werther repeats. 
In that case, the word, or words, was a term 
of reproach. Werther, generalizing, connects 
this sense with a more comprehensive one, 
not derogatory, and including all mankind, 
and applies the word in that acceptation to his 
moralizing friend, as well as to himself. " You, 
say I am a wanderer," he suggests; " tistrue, 
but no one, yourself among the rest, has a 
settled abode here below." He thus empha- 
sizes at the same time the brevity and uncer- 
tainty of human existence. 

Collating herewith the remaining passages 
of the novel that contain the terms or their 
synonyms, it will be found that the restless and 
high-strung hero represents himself as a Wan- 
drer in at least three clearly distinguishable 
senses. 

Werther regards himself, in the first place, 
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as a pilgrim or traveler in a sentimental re- 
ligious acceptation. The twenty-fourth letter 
following the exclamatory one we are dis- 
cussing, closes with a prayer addressed by the 
hero to his father, and containing these words: 

"Vater! den ich nicht kennel Vater! der 
sonst meine ganze Seele fiillte, und nun sein 
Angesicht von mir gewendet hat 1 rufe mich 
zu dir ! schweige nicht langer ! dein Schweigen 
wird diese dflrstende Seele nicht aufhalten — 
Und wurde ein Mensch, ein Vater ziirnen kon- 
nen, detn sein unvermuthet riickkehrender 
Sohn urn den Hals fiele und riefe: Ich bin 
wieder, da mein Vater ! Zurne nicht, dass ich 
die Wanderschaft abbreche, die ich nach 
deinem Willen langer aushalten sollte" (WA., 
p. 138). 

Here it is perfectly clear that Werther, con- 
templating the speedy ending of his life by 
suicide, considers it a Wanderschaft, and so 
himself a Wandrer ; and Duntzer's inference 
from the passage that the hero is to be sup- 
posed to have had such a notion in mind when 
calling himself, in the previous letter of the 
16th of July, ein Wandrer, ein Waller, is legiti- 
mate. But why limit one's self to a single 
parallel passage? Could not Werther have 
thought of himself as ein Wandrer, ein Waller 
auf der Erde in more senses than one ? The 
third letter preceding that of July 16th, more 
closely connected with it in thought as well as 
position than the one just quoted and, as I 
shall show, replete with reminiscences of 
Goldsmith, begins: 

" Ich habe die Wallfahrt nach meiner Heimat 
mit aller Andacht eines Pilgrims vollendet, 
und manche unerwarteten Gefllhle haben mich 
ergriffen " (WA., p. 108). 
Wallfahrt answers to Waller, as Wanderschaft 
to Wandrer. Pilgrim, it will be observed, is 
the exact equivalent in form and sense of the 
English " pilgrim." The usual German form 
Pilger occurs also in another part of the same 
letter : 

" Ein Pilger im heiligen Lande trifft nicht so 
viele Statten religioser Erinnerungen an, und 
seine Seele ist schwerlich so voll heiliger 
Bewegung." 

Werther is, then, ein Waller, not alone nach 
der bessern Heimat; he wishes also to be 
viewed as such when returning, disappointed 
in hopes and broken in spirit, to the scenes of 
his happy youth. In both cases, a coloring of 
religious sentimentality is thrown about him. 



The poetical application of the biblical notion 
of our earthly life as a pilgrimage from the cradle 
to the grave, solemnly impressing upon us the 
transitoriness and comparative worthlessness 
of our present existence, might well have been 
suggested to the youthful Goethe by Young's 
Night Thoughts— one of the English poetical 
works mentioned by him in DW. as having 
fostered his gloomy ideas concerning the Ver- 
gdnglichkeit and the Unwerth of all earthly 
things. But I find no passage in our novel 
that, as in the two cases about to be considered, 
could connect this earnest thought directly with 
the English poet. Young was probably less 
to his taste than Ossian and Goldsmith. The 
latter's Dr. Primrose gives expression to the 
thought in the following terms : "Almost all 
men have been taught to call life a passage, 
and themselves the travellers " (Chap. 23). 

In the second place, Werther is represented 
as a wanderer in the Ossianic sense of an un- 
happy lover who, in his despair, seeks in lonely 
wanderings, often made in the night, relief for 
his aching heart. Although the influence of 
the Scottish bard on Werther, which I hope to 
discuss fully at another time, does not lie 
within the scope of this essay, yet I will so far 
deviate therefrom as is necessary to show that 
the German Wandrer is to be applied to our 
hero in the specific sense of the English "wan- 
derer" here stated. The English word sig- 
nifies properly one who roves with no definite 
object, who is astray or away from home. Its 
German equivalent is not Mensch, as Erich 
Schmidt erroneously supposes, but " der ohne 
bestimmtes Ziel Umherschweifende, Umherir- 
rende." That Goethe himself, during the 
period when Werther came into being, re- 
ceived the appellation of the Wanderer in this 
sense precisely, for that we have his own 
words. In the twelfth book of DW., the author, 
referring to the period between his return from 
Strassburg and his sojourn in Wetzlar, affirms 
that he was so called because of his Umher- 
schweifens in der Gegend. If we now open 
the novel, we shall find that the author's alter 
ego is a Wandrer in the same acceptation of 
the term, and that the passages where he is so 
represented are for the most part Ossianic in 
character. Ossian, it will be remembered, 
contains many accounts of unhappy lovers who 
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are described as lonely wanderers. This is 
exactly the case with our hero : 

"Und, — wenn nicht manchmal die Wehmuth 
das Uebergewicht nimmt, und Lotte mir den 
elenden Trost erlaubt auf ihrer Hand meine 
Beklemmung auszuweinen, — so muss ich fort, 
muss hinaus 1 und schweife dann weit im Feld 
umher; ..." (WA., p. 79). 
The scene of his Umherschweifens is then 
described, presenting the typical features of 
an Ossianic landscape: a steep mountain, a 
pathless forest, hedges, thorns, night, full 
moon. In the following passage, which like- 
wise bears distinct traces of the influence of 
the Caledonian poet, we find Werther in the 
same situation : 

" Manchmal ergreiftmich's ; es ist nicht Angst, 
nicht Begier — es ist ein inneres unbekanntes 
Toben, das meine Brust zu zerreissen droht, 
das mir die Gurgel zupresst ! Wehe I Wehe ! 
Und dann schweife ich umher in den furcht- 
baren nachtlichen Scenen dieser menschen- 
feindlichen Jahreszeit" (WA., p. 150). 
Every student of the bard will recognize the 
Ossianic character of this scene also : winter, 
storm, flood, night, moonlight. Once more : 

" Er kam wieder nach Hause, ging wieder aus 
vor's Thor, ungeachtet des Regens, in den 
graflichen Garten, schweifte wetter in der 
Gegend umher und kam mit anbrechender 
Nacht zuriick und schrieb " (WA., p. 186). 
This occurs not long after having read to Lotte 
his translation of some songs of the Scottish 
bard. 

To the above quotations I will add one or 
two others in which Werther appears as a 
Wandrer in a sense nearly akin to the English 
cognate term, but which do not show traces 
of Ossian's influence. The close connection 
between the hero's whimsical turn of mind 
and his wandering propensity is made mani- 
fest by the following passage : 
" Ich beisse die Zahne aufeinander und spotte 
fiber mein Elend .... Ich laufe in den Wdl- 
dern herum, und wenn ich zu Lotten komnie 
und Albert bei ihr sitzt im Gartchen unter der 
Laube und ich nicht weiter kann, so din ich 
ausgelassen narrisch, und fange viel Possen, 
vielverwirrtes Zeug an " (WA., p. 60). 

Again, on the nth of July (June), he writes : 
" Noch acht Tage bleibe ich und dann ziehe 
ich wieder in der Irre herum " (WA., p. iis).4 
Immediately following is our letter of July 16th. 

4 It may be of interest to note here that in the earliest, 
prose form of Faust, Gretchen is described as " erbKrmlich 



The English "wanderer" and the German 
Wanderer, though identical in form, differ in 
their ordinary acceptations. Wanderer does 
not generally mean der ohne bestimmtes Ziel 
Umherschaeifende. That, however, in the 
Darmstadt circle, in which the works of Gold- 
smith and Ossian were received with enthusi- 
asm, the German word was used in this un- 
usual sense — adding to the idea of der grosse 
Strecken zu Fuss Zuriicklegende (traveler on 
foot) the notion of der Umherschweifende, Um- 
herirrende (wanderer) — for this we have, as we 
have seen, Goethe's direct testimony ; and an 
examination of our novel proves that Werther 
is a Wandrer in the same sense as its author 
was. Had Dtintzer observed these facts, he 
would not have charged the author with a lack 
of coherence or have excluded the influence 
of Ossian. Erich Schmidt, had he noticed 
them, would not have ascribed to the words 
"wanderer" or "traveller" in Ossian the 
signification Mensch. 

Werther regards himself as a Wanderer 
from still another point of view. He is repre- 
sented, in the third place, as wandering forth 
from his birthplace, in a spirit of adventure 
and with great expectations, into the wide 
world ; then as coming home again, disap- 
pointed in hopes and broken in spirit, to the 
scenes of his childhood. The influence of 
Goldsmith in this case, which the commen- 
tators have overlooked, is clearly manifest", 
the evidence of it, external and internal, is 
abundant and conclusive. 

Schafer, with whom Loeper agrees, is of 
opinion that Goethe was not called the Wan- 
deter till after he had recited in the Darm- 
stadt circle his poem of the same name. Loe- 
per is further of opinion that the title of the 
poem (and so also Goethe's appellation) was 
borrowed from Goldsmith ; while Scherer ob- 
serves, as I have already intimated, that some 
of the Motive of Goethe's poem were derived 
from the same source. There is, then, a con- 
sensus of opinion connecting Goethe's Wan- 
drer with Goldsmith's Traveller. 

(To be continued.) 

Robert Ferguson. 
Brooklyn. 

auf der Erde lange verirrt" (AGK., p. 81). In the same 
sense, the Vicar of Wakefield describes the unfortunate 
Olivia as "a poor deluded wanderer*' (Chap. 33). 
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